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Notes and Queries. 69 

Chinese-American folk-lore was chosen for discussion at the next regular 
meeting on the second Wednesday in February, and a paper was promised 
by Mr. Culin. — The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, January 13, 1890. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Dr. L. Hopf on Animal Oracles. 1 — Facts of folk-lore are often 
common to both modern and ancient peoples, whether civilized or savage. 
Under these circumstances their origin must be sought in the mental status 
of primitive man. Such is the custom, found at every epoch, of drawing 
oracles from the actions of animals ; that is, establishing a connection be- 
tween such actions and the future, with a more or less precise meaning either 
for good or evil. Folk-lore researches have revealed the presence of such 
beliefs in modern Europe, and the student of classical antiquity has doubt- 
less been more than once astonished by the large place occupied by these 
ideas in public life ; it is sufficient to recall the whole organization of the 
augurs elevated to the rank of official functionaries. 

The character assigned by popular imagination to animals, especially 
birds, is clearly indicated in tales. For example, in a tale, the hero, who 
has been deprived of sight by his faithless companion, hears how the 
ravens sitting on the gallows above his head say to each other : " Yes, if 
men knew what we know ! " 

Beasts, accordingly, occupy an intermediate place between the ignorant world 
of men and the all-knowing world of the gods This belief of primitive 
man and of the people in modern times is the subject of the above-named 
book by Dr. Hopf. 

His work is remarkable, as much for its learned character as its clear- 
ness of conception. In a first chapter he shows that the fact in question 
exists in all parts of the globe ; he establishes a scientific division between 
the many different animals from which the popular mind draws its oracles ; 
and, finally, he endeavors to fix the primitive ideas which were the sources 
of the belief. The error in logic which gave birth to them is the old 
adage, post hoc, ergo, propter hoc. The popular mind feels the necessity of 
knowing a cause, whether true or false, in order to satisfy its curiosity. In 
the same manner, popular belief — what is generally termed superstition — 
is, in many cases, nothing but a rash and unverified explanation of natural 
phenomena. 

I cannot follow Dr. Hopf in an examination of the different ideas by 
which animals acquire the character of oracle-givers. One objection to 
the opinions of the learned author I desire to make. On page 224 he 
speaks of the animals which in mythology are considered as belonging to 
the household of the gods : " These animals, to which the popular imagi- 
nation gave a place in the immediate vicinity of the gods, were, on account of 
this character, supposed to know and be able to foretell the future of man." 

1 Thierorakel und Orakelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit. Eine ethnologisch- 
zoologische Studie. Stuttgart, 1888. W. Kohlhammer. Pp. xi., 271. (4 Mark.) 
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I think the proposition ought to be inverted. We may, with good reason, 
ask which of the two notions is the primitive one ? Was the popular idea 
derived from the mythological fact, or is the latter to find explanation in the 
preexisting belief ? I consider the latter explanation as more probable, 
since the inhabitants of heaven are only the incarnation of popular ideas. 
The reason why certain animals, and no others, were chosen as compan- 
ions to the gods, is a question foreign to the point now under consideration. 
Of course, this choice has not been made without good reason. The clue 
can only be found in a comparison between the folk-lore of civilized na- 
tions and facts belonging to savage life which the study of ethnography 
reveals as living antiquities, comparable to the survivals still extant in our 
society. Dr. Hopf has, throughout his book, subscribed to this thesis, and 
I wish to point out this fact as one of the great merits of his work. — Aug. 
Gittie, Charleroi, Belgium. 

The Evil Eye. 1 — The method of averting the influence of the evil eye 
as practiced in Florence, Italy, which I have been informed is general in 
that country, was brought to my attention while visiting the beautiful 
church of Santa Croce in 1881. A drunken beggar woman accosted our 
party, following us about the church, telling the usual story of being a 
widow with six children. She was greatly incensed at my refusal to give 
her money, and followed us to the carriage, cursing vehemently, and point- 
ing at the same time with her outstretched hand toward the party, with the 
thumb and two middle fingers closed, the forefinger and little finger point- 
ing at us. This was the greatest possible insult, indicating that we had the 
evil eye, this symbol at the same time protecting her from any bad influence 
we might desire to cast upon her. 

I am informed on excellent authority that this belief in the evil eye and 
method of protection from its baleful influence is not confined to the un- 
educated, but prevails among the highest Italian nobility. Within the 
present generation one of the royal family was said to have the evil eye. 
At court, when the aristocracy came into the presence, they very carefully 
protected themselves by holding their hands behind their backs, with the 
thumb and middle finger closed, and the fore and little fingers extended, as 
described above, to ward off the evil of his satanic majesty. To do so openly 
would of course be insulting. The wearing of any kind of coral is said to keep 
one safe from the effects of the jettatura ; hence the little coral charm, 
shaped like a hand in this position, so often seen in Italy. The idea of 
demoniacal possession by an evil spirit which envies the happiness and 
good fortune of others is most clearly expressed in the passage from the 
Scriptures, the most ancient reference to the idea that has come to our no- 
tice, Matthew xx. 15 : " Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own ? Is thine eye evil, because I am good ? " — William jfohn Potts. 

Iroquois Dog-Sacrifice. — Lieut.-Col. Henry Dearborn, in his jour- 
nal while with Sullivan's expedition against the Indians, has the following, 
which contains some details regarding dog-sacrifice which I have not seen 

1 Remarks made at the Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, November 28, 1SS9. 



